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their supplies. Before the end of September, half starving and under
Australian attack, they were in full retreat.

As October ended, the Soviet Command began to plan offensives
against the Axis satellite troops, Rumanians, Italians, and Hungari-
ans, who held the flanks of the salient at the apex of which the Ger-
man Sixth Army, twenty-two divisions strong, still menaced
Stalingrad.

In the desert west of Egypt a new British commander, Mont-
gomery, was now commanding larger forces than his predecessors.
In July a number of United States long-range bombers had arrived,
with the result that Axis shipping losses not only between Italy and
Cyrenaica, but on the Italy-Tripoli route as well, began to be seri-
ous. Late in August Rommel, somewhat reinforced by means of air
transport and perhaps underestimating British strength, launched
what was destined to be the last of his attacks on the British posi-
tion at El Alamein. After some preliminary successes he was beaten
off with heavy loss. The counterstroke was not to be long delayed.

In the Atlantic during October, the English and Americans com-
pleted their final preparations for moving into a new offensive the-
ater, French North Africa.

We may well imagine that this decision of theirs had been hotly
debated. In the Pacific, as we have just seen, the Japanese were still
pressing hard around Guadalcanal. Moreover, the North African
offensive would strike far from the centers of German power. Ac-
cording to the Napoleonic and neo-Napoleonic doctrine which had
dominated land warfare ever since the great Corsican's time, a ma-
jor attack should be aimed at the enemy's heart. If one does not yet
possess the forces necessary for such a blow, then that doctrine sug-
gests waiting and building up one's strength while running no
risks.

The calculation underlying the North African decision was of a
very different sort. It was in line with the strategy of a sea power
attacking a power superior by land. Such a sea power, as we saw in
Chapter III, must always carry a heavy defensive burden in pro-
tecting its merchant shipping. When its command of the sea is
threatened, it must first concentrate on strengthening that com-
mand. While doing so, in the hope of somewhat redressing the bal-
ance of land forces, the sea power should seek out some theater to